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Spadework, American Literature, 
and the Southern Mind: Opportunities 


(The following address was read 
by President Davis at the annual 
luncheon meeting of the Association 
in Atlanta, Georgia, on November 
5, 1965.) 

My title may seem to indicate that 
I am going to confine my remarks 
to one division of one of the lan- 
guage-literature disciplines repre- 
sented in our group. Though my 
focus is on one thread of American 
literature, the Southern, my pur- 
pose is to beg for the cooperation of 
all of you, especially in the Romance 
and German and British fields, in 
establishing the nature and sources 
of the Southern mind, particularly 
the literary part of it. If we are to 
understand Faulkner or Tate or 
Ransom or Styron, we must under- 
stand the mental and spiritual soil 
from which they sprang. 

It has been more than fifteen 
years now since Jay B. Hubbell 
penned his devastating ‘The Old 
South in Literary Histories” (SAQ, 
XLVIII, 452-467) and more than 
ten since Louis B. Wright wrote his 
own review of Hubbell’s The South 
in American Literature (VMHB, 
LXIII, 92-94). Though Hubbell con- 
vincingly condemned the LHUS as 
anything like a fair representation 
of Southern contributions to belles- 
lettres and other forms of the writ- 
ten word and Louis B. Wright 
praised Hubbell’s book as the first 
attempt at an adequate representa- 
tion, what both men were doing pri- 
marily was to plead, directly and 
indirectly, with critics and literary 
historians, especially Southern ones, 
to delve into and expose what the 
past has accomplished. These two 
men, along with Edd Parks and a 
corporal’s guard of other scholars, 
have and had already worked to- 
ward the goal, but they simply were 
not and are not enough. 

What worries me and _ worried 
them is this. In the histories of our 
national literature and in an in- 
credible number of anthologies, our 
region is little better represented 
than it was around 1900—in what 
I might call the Barrett Wendell era 


of American literary scholarship— 
except for twentieth century South- 
ern authors. The LHUS (1948) in 
Volume One, for example, gives fifty 
pages out of 636 to Southern writ- 
ing, covering a period when the 
South was in population almost half 
the country, had the largest pro- 
portion of college-educated popula- 
tion, and produced (certainly in the 
colonial and first national periods) 
literature easily as significant for so- 
cial and artistic reasons as the New 
England area did. A recent new 
three-volume history of our litera- 
ture is even worse in Volume One 
than if it had been written by Bar- 
rett Wendell himself. Though the 
author admits the Southern mind as 
one of the three major minds (the 
others being the New England and 
the Urban) which have gone to 
make both America and our litera- 
ture, he gives almost no evidence 
for the Southern. From John Smith 
through William Gilmore Simms the 
region is represented in scanty and 
capricious fashion. Though the ap- 
pended brief bibliographies for the 
New England writers are pretty well 
up to date, those for the few South- 
erners considered, including those 
for both Smith and Simms, are not 
at all so. Thus it has gone, despite 
the strenuous efforts of a few alert 
and dedicated scholars. 

Not only is there material for the 
early Southern period worthy of 
uncovering for its own sake. It is 
surely true that a knowledge of the 
literature of the early South is as 
vital to an understanding of Faulk- 
ner’s Yoknapatawpha as is an un- 
derstanding of Jonathan Edwards’ 
and Jonathan Mayhew’s New Eng- 
land theological writing to an un- 
derstanding of Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Hawthorne’s Concord. 

The great body of the late Perry 
Miller’s monumental work is self- 
confessedly an attempt to under- 
stand and explain the American 
mind as a product or derivative of 
the theological mind of colonial 
New England. A literary critic-his- 
torian, he showed the general his- 


torians new paths and new ways, 
and most of his writings will en- 
dure. But the general historian has 
in the past half-century (and even 
before in Henry Adams, despite that 
gentleman’s assertion that the Mid- 
dle Colonies were the key to the 
American character) come partially 
to realize that it was the South and 
its traditions which did as much or 
more than New England to shape 
the American mind. Yet at the same 
time this historian remains uncer- 
tain and advances his half-held con- 
victions somewhat timidly and ten- 
tatively, for he hasn’t enough ma- 
terial to go on. Louis B. Wright 
pointed out some of the paths which 
must be followed in The First Gen- 
tlemen of Virginia, Intellectual 
Qualities of the Early Colonial Rul- 
ing Class, and Clement Eaton has 
done a good deal to clear our vision 
of the way of life in the South from 
1800 to 1860. A pair of recent his- 
torians of the Barrett Wendell- 
Charles Deane school, one of them 
a native Southerner, have explored 
aspects of the “Southern tradition” 
to prove they were not based on 
fact. Despite or because of what I 
consider demonstrably distorted 
portraits of phases of the Southern 
life and mind, they have gotten 
name-chairs for themselves in em- 
inent northern universities. 

I have so far spoken mostly about 
general historians rather than lit- 
erary-critic historians because the 
former have done most to show 
what the Southern mind was. But 
their point of view naturally has 
not been belletristic, and with a few 
notable exceptions the studies of the 
earlier South they are beginning 
to turn out in considerable quan- 
tity are useful only on the periph- 
eries of our problem. Among our 
own guild, Jay B. Hubbell, Edd 
Parks, and Arlin Turner, among a 
few others, have had to do spade- 
work, synthesis, and criticism to pro- 
duce their useful and_ intelligent 
work. They should have been able 
to proceed to synthesis and critical 
history from already unearthed pri- 
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mary sources printed or available 
on film from scores of edited docu- 
ments and segmented studies. Be- 
cause one man has only a few years 
of one life, he simply cannot do all 
the spade-work necessary and then 
present the Southern mind and its 
literary product in full. He may 
spend a quarter of a century and 
produce one fine book; if he is 
robust and lucky, two or three more 
in a long lifetime. But I do not 
need to tell you this. 


Here is where you and I come in, 
and here I get to my point, which 
will be expressed fairly briefly: 
What we of the Samla must do in 
the colleges and universities of the 
South is to turn our scholarly (or 
research attention, if you will) to 
materials within our reach ll 
around us to an extent and in a 
way we have not done often before. 
And when I say we of the Samla 
I mean just that, those of us in Ro- 
mance and German and English as 
well as those in American literature. 


If you teach French, the South- 
ern mind from Maryland to Florida 
to Louisiana should interest you. 
One of Virginia’s first colonists was 
a well-known French author. French 
as well as English Catholics in 
Maryland left a body of ecclesi- 
astical and travel writing, French 
poems were published in South 
Carolina newspapers and French 
prayerbooks, Bibles, and fiction were 
advertised for sale. One Southern 
Anglican congregation complained 
of its minister’s strong French ac- 
cent, but he and other Huguenots 
taught the sons of planters around 
them to read French and construe 
French grammar before English. 
French Huguenots settled in signifi- 
cant numbers in Virginia and the 
Carolinas, and their surnames sur- 
vive everywhere among us. In lit- 
erary academe, the names of Hugh 
Swinton Legaré and Basil Lanneau 
Gildersleeve are fairly well known, 
Charles Gayarré perhaps less so; and 
in other intellectual areas Maurys 
and Latanés have been equally 
prominent. Frenchmen taught their 
language and literature as well as 
their fencing and music throughout 
the South. Scores of books in French 
were in every good-sized Southern 
library. Why were Jefferson and 
Madison and Peter Freneau of 
Charleston pro-French in the late 
eighteenth century while most of 
New England was pro-British? Why 
could a French traveler stopping in 
a Virginia village be greeted in 


French and engaged in discussion 
of current French affairs? These add 
up to something. Find out what it 
is. Assess religion, libraries, news- 
paper essays, names of men and 
places, and literary productions of 
your area of the colonial and early 
national South. Faulkner and Stark 
Young and Robert Penn Warren 
were or are aware of some of these 
French elements, but to understand 
them in modern literature you must 
see them in earlier manifestations. 
Set your graduate students on 
French religious ideas in a South- 
ern state, on volumes in libraries, on 
Voltaire, Racine, Hugo, and their 
influence in native Southern reading 
and writing. Or if you are in a col- 
lege without graduate students, em- 
ploy your (many!) leisure hours 
looking into one of these matters 
in your own locale. All this, and I 
haven’t even mentioned New Or- 
leans! 


For the Spanish, with their earlier 
origins than the British peoples in 
Florida and Louisiana (and briefly 
in Virginia), there is much to be 
done. What of Spanish-originated 
folk-tales among Negroes and 
Whites, for example? But there are 
also studies to be made of Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote in the Southern li- 
brary, in the Southern essay (I’ve 
seen dozens representing in some 
way this author in colonial news- 
papers), and in Southern’ verse 
(often strongly satirical, with Cer- 
vantine caricatures). Jefferson’s, 
Madison’s, and a dozen South Caro- 
lina libraries, among others, con- 
tained works in Spanish (and some 
in Portuguese), which were read. 
Much else was in English transla- 
tion. Show us the effects. 


For students of the Germanic lan- 
guages and peoples and literatures 
the materials are even more widely 
scattered and multitudinous. From 
Maryland to Georgia, there were 
clusters of German settlers who 
wrote and spoke in their own lan- 
guage and in several instances Ger- 
man -language printing presses 
turned out books and newspapers. 
Into Charleston alone there were 
unbroken successions of German 
immigrants for perhaps two hun- 
dred years, the two literary Tim- 
rods being perhaps in our area the 
best-known of them representing 
the first and second generation of 
arrival. Professor Henry Pochmann, 
a Southerner himself, the author of 
German Culture in America, tells 
me that he didn’t “get to first base” 
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on early Southeastern materials: 
they yet remain to be explored, 
printed, interpreted. We have an 
essay or two on Kotzebue on the 
stage in Savannah, but do we have 
anywhere a complete picture of the 
German drama on the Southern 
stage, in the Southern library, or in 
the Southern newspaper or period- 
ical? Do we know how, where, and 
to what extent German Lutheran 
ideas influenced the Southern mind? 
Above all, for this and the two lan- 
guages previously mentioned, what 
printed or manuscript sermons sur- 
vive, and what do they indicate? 


This reminds me that there are 
enough colonial and early national 
Southern sermons and_ religious 
tracts available, especially for the 
eighteenth century, to make a study 
roughly along the lines of William 
Haller’s of the English Puritan mind 
and Perry Miller’s of the New Eng- 
land mind not only feasible but 
necessary. A cursory survey of scat- 
tered sermons, Anglican, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian, without a look at a 
few known Lutheran, Roman, and 
Quaker tracts and sermons, by the 
present speaker assures him that 
there are several potential disserta- 
tions and some whole books here, 
for the religious historians curiously 
have not looked or written about 
these Southern materials, as Miller 
and Haller did about their Puritan 
ones, and as we who study literary 
and intellectual history should. 


In the fine arts the early South 
created little except in architecture 
but performed, appreciated, and pa- 
tronized a good deal, especially in 
the theatre, music, and painting. 
A forthcoming book on William 
Byrd II will contain a chapter de- 
voted to “Byrd and the Theatre,” 
giving evidence that he was co- 
author of a play usually assigned 
to Colley Cibber, that he produced, 
staged, and acted in private the- 
atricals at houses along the James 
river, that his library contained a 
profusion of dramatic titles, that he 
was presumably the South’s first 
dramatic critic. And Byrd was cer- 
tainly not the only colonial or early 
national Southerner to write or pro- 
duce plays. Robert and William 
Munford in rural Virginia wrote 
for Mecklenburg County productions 
and audiences. Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Richmond, Annapolis, and Bal- 
timore, and other cities or towns, 
had playwrights. At the present 
moment the manuscript plays of 
perhaps the ablest Southern poet 
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before Poe are being edited for pub- 
lication. More-or-less graceful, lo- 
cal, and original verse epilogues and 
prologues performed in the South 
were printed in the newspapers. 
But only a few studies of the South 
and drama, notably of Richmond 
and Charleston and something of 
New Orleans and Savannah, have so 
far been made, though there is a 
good recent general study of The 
Theatre in Colonial America. When 
some of you have added to these 
several dozen more monographs, 
dissertations, individual articles, 
then we may have ready for use 
the materials from which a defini- 
tive critical and historical study 
may come. 

The relation between music and 
literature is evident to anyone who 
reads a poem or essay in one of the 
colonial gazettes or later newspa- 
pers and sometimes magazines. The 
Beggar’s Opera, for example, was 
performed or quoted from scores of 
times. There were perhaps several 
dozen organist-composers and _ li- 
brettists living in the South before 
1830. What was the nature and 
quality of their work? Was there 
music criticism? These and other 
questions are beginning to be an- 
swered by literary and musical his- 
torians at Florida State University 
and Longwood College in Virginia, 
but there is yet little in print and 
much more remains to be done. 

Southern Calvinism, Southern 
puritanism, the Southern brand of 
Methodism, and more evangelical 
sects and their habits are continuing 
to be represented in the literature, 
especially in the fiction, of the mod- 
ern South. Whence came they and 
what are they? What do people 
mean when they call Faulkner a 
Southern puritan? What did the 
novelist himself think of the various 
Protestant sects of his native South, 
and why? How have the antics (and 
theories) of some of these sects en- 
tered into Southern humorous lit- 
erature, a mighty segment of our 
writing, and of our mind? 

I could go on and on with types, 
and examples, of what we in the 
foreign languages and English and 
American literature can and should 
do to make the Southern mind as 
well understood, as well explicated, 
as the New England mind. I admit 
some chauvinism here, for I have 
been convinced for thirty years that 
a revelation—and evaluation—of all 
the evidence still available will show 
that the Southern mind has done at 
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least as much (you are probably 
aware that I think more) to make 
America than has the New England. 


A real beginning has in some of 
the areas I have touched already 
been made, but there is room and 
necessity for more basic studies. 
Most of the materials for such stud- 
ies—edited texts, bibliographies, sur- 
veys of tiny segments—fortunately 
lie still below the Mason and Dixon 
line—if we begin as we should in 
Baltimore and Washington and carry 
on to Saint Augustine and New Or- 
leans. The Baltimore-Washington, 
the Richmond-Charlottesville, the 
Columbia-Charleston, the Duke- 
North Carolina, the Atlanta-Athens, 
and New Orleans areas contain most 
of these old manuscripts, newspa- 
pers (also available more widely on 
film), and rare printed books and 
pamphlets. Occasionally a foray has 
to be made into Yankeeland—Har- 
vard, Brown, Yale, the American 
Antiquarian Society—and less oc- 
casionally to Great Britain. 

What I am pleading is that we 
in the languages and literatures in 
the South set about making these 
materials available in print and then 
do the evaluating. The historians 
have known about these materials 
longer than we have and yet have 
done relatively little. It is up to us 
to unearth, edit, and analyze all we 
have of the earlier periods so as to 
explain them and thus explain our- 
selves. Are we going to accept with- 
out looking what Barrett Wendell 
said—and didn’t say—a half century 
ago and Kenneth Murdock and Carl 
Bridenbaugh more recently have 
said about Southern myths and re- 
alities, about early Southern verse, 
etc., or are we going to work with 
the Hubbells and Parkses and 
Wrights to find out for ourselves, 
among materials the “northern” 
group of scholars have not examined 
or examined only in cursory fash- 
ion, what we have written and of 
what stuff it is composed? 

I never get tired of saying that 
the so-called Southern flowering of 
our century didn’t come from a 
blown-in seed or imported fertilizer 
but primarily and organically out of 
the Southern mind as it had been 
formed in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. If America is 
to understand the American mind, 
we must go under the Yankee- 
opinion - packed - apparently - barren 
surface of our part of intellectual 
America and turn up the roots, then 
trace the stems coming from them, 
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of our plant. This may not be quite 
such a fashionable thing to do as to 
explicate with delicate scalpel a 
poem of John Crowe Ransom or 
analyze myth, symbol, and charac- 
ter in a novel by Robert Penn War- 
ren. But if we are to understand 
both the modern Southern novel 
and poem we must first get out our 
spades. There is a spade—even a 
pick-axe—for every Romance, Ger- 
man, and English-after-1585 scholar 
among us. 

RICHARD BEALE DavIs, 

University of Tennessee. 


